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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
E. WHITCOMB, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


sg EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 

R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
G. M. DOoLiITTLeE, 


EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUEs, $1.00 a year. 


(ay~ If more 
to the office of 
when they 
who will 


convenient, Dues may be sent 
the American Bee Journal, 
will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 


pretty thing fora “bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce thes ibject of honey, 
SPOON and frequently leads to a 
fe) , ale 
+ S : : 
(5 A ~ NoTe.—One reader writes: 
re 1) z, ‘**I have every reason to be- 
‘ Wu ° lieve that it would bea very 


\% AN 2 good idea forevery bee-keeper 
wise’ to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten manya person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 


of the American Bee Journal. 
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Epitor W. Z. HuTCIHNSON gave usa short 


eall on Saturday,'Nov. 16, when on his way 
to attend the meeting of the Colorado Bee- 
Keepers’ Association at Deaver, held last 


week. 

oe 

EUGENE 
National 


SEcoR, the general manager of the 
Bee-Keepers’ 
the 
handsome majority. 


Association, was re- 


cently elected to Iowa Legislature by a 
He expects to spend the 
winter in Des Moines, the State capital. 


Mr. 


ger 


C. M. Scorrt, 
the G. {B. Lewis 
branch at Indianapolis, Ind., 
that 
under the name of C. M. 


for some years the mana- 


of Co.’s_ bee-supply 
has 
will 


Scott 


bought the 
continue it 
& Co. Mr. 
commended by the Lewis 


business at place, and 


Seott is very highly 


Company, and we trust he may continue to 
do a successful business. 
~~ 

Mr. W. L. CoGGsHaLL. one of New York 

State’s most extensive bee-keepers, has been, 


in very poor health for some time. Lately he 


went toa sanitarium about 40 miles west of 
Chicago," where he is receiving treatment. On 
Nov. 15 he wrote us that in two or three 
weeks his physician expected to send him 
home well. Mr. Coggshall’s many friends 
will be delighted to hear this. If well enough 
he may attend the Chicago convention at the 


Brigg’s House, Dee. 5. 


Mrs 


cancer 


. N. NEILSON, 
Nov. 48 


1882 she 


of Sac Co., Iowa, died of 
after months of suffering. In 
Mr. N. Neilson, with 


five children, are left to mourn her departure. 


married who, 





She was a member of the Congregational 
church from her young girlhood. A local 
newspaper says Mrs. Neilson was an amiable, 


thoughtful, patient, loving wife and mother, 
showing in her life the noble qualities of a 
high Christian character, aud winning unto 


herself a host of warm friends who deeply feel 
loss 


their 
the 


Our sincerest sympathy goes out to 
who, it is 


those 


stricken husband and children, 


a satisfaction to note, ‘‘ mourn not 


as 
who have no hope.”’ 


*- 

Dr C. MILLER h 
the meetings of the 
National 


something about 


as this to say regarding 
Directors of the 
Buffalo, 


discussions 


Board of 


Association at and also 


certain in open 


convention: 


Mr. Epiror :—Those unfortunate Directors’ 
meetings held while the convention was in 
session at Buffalo, deprived me of the privi- 


lege of hearing a considerable part of the dis- 
cussions, which probably makes me appre- 
ciate all the more the excellent aud full re- 
port you are now giving in the columns of 
your journal 

Referring to a discussion on page 726, I may 





say that I have many a time set a hive con- 
taining a nucleus in place of a swarming co 
ol »- SO as to allow the returning swarm to 
enter the nucleus, and in no case have I ever 
known the queen of the nucleus to be mo 
lested Of course the old colony was re- 
moved, and the queen that issued with the 
swarm was also disposed of. 

It is not often that as much real informa- 
tion is given in as short a space as in the dis- 
cusgion of the succeeding topic. All of the 





items mentioned are usefu 
mine the presence of a virg 
can not be found. Perha 
may be relied upon implicit 
help. The one that I have cd 
much as any other for years 
tioned by W. L. Coggshal| 

in the central part of the bri 
the queen to lay in; and tl 
days before the queen is rea 








times when she is hardly a da S 
what strangely, Ido not ren 

seen this mentioned in print 

one good thing in conventions 

from such men as W. L. Co ' 
that they would never tak« 

write. C. { 

~ 
Mr. J. M. HOOKER, as 


late number of the British Be 


sailed from England for 
America. His loss will be ke 
British Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
having been one of the sey 
met to organize the Associat 


was always foremost in 


establis’ modern bee-kee} 
probably spoke the 
that to hold a conve 

presence of Mr. Hooke 


and he was sur‘ 


genera 
said 
the 
marked event, 
who had been accustomed to s 
man there would feel that the 
fered 


a severe loss by his abs« 


is cordially welcomed to thes 


Mr. J. T. 
on the first page 


ELLIOTT AND A 


this 
Mr. 


Epiror YorK :—I 
my apiary, but it does not sh: 
asit was impossible to gveta 
ing all the hives, ete., on ac 
and shrubbery. I keep my 
so I have not much extra ro 
have them under young 
trees, just over the bank at 
garden. The hives being 
edge of the bank is why tl 
better. 

I have 24 all it 
them for both comb and 


Iam employed as clerk in a 
} 


week. W 
the photograph, Elliott v 


send 


colonies, 


extra 


do not get much time to wo 
only avery few minutes at 
and alittle while mornings 
when the weather is favorabl 
pleasure in working with t 


them very profitably, also 
table three timesevery day w 
healthful than 
Then I can dispose of all my s 


is more 


my neighbors at a fair profit 

fairly well the past season 

being from basswood and swet 
o- 

THe DELINEATOR.—The Chr 
of the Delineator is about the 
cial Christmas issues. It is 
cover is a most artistic produc 
beautifully gowned woma) 
fully ina brilliantly lighted sa 
ing love stories,one by Cyrus 1 
plenty of advice regarding ¢ 
timely pointers on Cooke 
Care of Plants; all the fa oO 
terpreted into simple language 
in the Christmas number of 
It is a splendid magazine, sa 
and out. There is no maga 


present publ “ia that is m« 


its pages. 1 Xmas gil 
own Aarts s 
cents acopy. Butterick P 
7 10 17 W. 13th St., New Ye 
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YARIS II IKK Fee | to their best interest to deal squarely, and not 


a ‘ 
; * Editorial. * ; 





The Chicago Convention is to be held 


week Thursday—Dec. 5—beginning at 
at the Briggs House, northeast correr 
ndolph St. and Fifth Ave. 


be an evening session. 


There will 
We are expecting a large attendance, as 
ire many bee-keepers in Chicago and 

. and we have received notice from a 
er from a distance who expect to be 


, and bring with you as many ques- 

as you would like to have answered 

Dr. Miller has promised to come, and bring 

vith him a good supply of answers, which, 

with the other able experts that are expected 

resent, there ought to be’ no difficulty 

jut taking care of several boxes of ques- 

There will also be a few papers on 

tical topics, that will help start interest- 
scussions. 

Come along, and help make this meeting 

Chicago 


Bee-Keepers’ Association 


to the best ** Northwestern ”’ ever held 


> 


Comb Honey by Weight or Case, 
) ther page Messrs. R. A. Burnett & Co. 
the subject of selling comb honey by 

e or by weight. We agree entire 
In our opinion there can hardly 

ilid reason advanced in favor of s¢ 
b honey By the 
or to retailers 
ood deal of comb honey, but have 
ghtany by the case, except in one 


where we had it sold before getti 


es, and our buyer being willing t 
the case. For our owt rrocel 
onot think that we could 
purchase honey by the cast We 
to sell it out by we t to the 
. selling by the case proves 


oO the prod cer. W r r 


to a certain firm 


cleared beyon 
‘ 


and just because the 





the car of he 

pounds per case to equa 
nough to pay the tr I 
iey been sold by we 


is it should have beet 
have been about S400 D 


the producers standin 


iat bee kee} ers will see 


case to wholesale 


We have handled 


of a earload of « > hone that 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 


encourage a kind of buying and selling that 
can not well be defended as honorable and 


upright Gains gotten by any other than 


straight dealing can be only of temporary 


benefit. The firm or indiyidual whose policy 
is even tainted with deception, or by what is 
known as ‘‘smart dealing,’ has 
** What shall it 


he gain the whole world and lose his 


its days 
already numbered profit a 
man if 
own soul?’ There are some things of more 
value than dollars—their worth can not be 
estimated in mone; A man is really worth 
what he is, not what he Aas. True character 
and a good reputation are everything in this 
life, and a ‘‘ blessed assurance ” of the higher 


and better life that is to come. 
> 


A Good Hive-Cover isa thing that is 
not in universal use, and the interesting dis- 
cussion reported on page 725 of this journal 
shows that the demand for a satisfactory cover 


is becoming so insistent that manufacturers 


ean hardly afford to ignore it. One trouble 


has been that the matter of cost has cut too 


geafigure. A plain board with cleat on 


each end can be had for a small sum, and in 


some respects it makes an excellent cover: 


but ne hatter how many rood qualities it may 


have, a single bad quality, if bad enough, is 


sufficient to condemn it The plain boar 


cover has more than one bad quality, but one 





that is suflicient alone to condemn itis that it 





will twist. Cleats, if strong enough, may pre 
vent warping, but cleats of st iron can not 
prevent twisting, if a board is inclined to 
twist | Oo it too many of them have 
Liat ne nation. and whena cover twists so 
tha corne es a tourtl in¢ or more 
above ive h ivs of satisfactor ervice 
for il COVE e ¢ 
Pe the « Way to secure 
twistl ( have it cor & ‘ wo 
ive of wor in of the wo la 
ru lirection \ ea 
« ‘ est vo ivel W make ( 
COV hottest weathe! 
Wi ‘ e Lemiie iture | ( 
tha Such a cover covere 
wit! ight be furnishe 
nad it Is 0 Die i 
maper mi ‘ 
Now that atte ! 
it aire oO the ! 
i i ‘ 
> 


The Minnesota Convention 
1 We rhursda Dec. 4 


tion with that of the State Horticultural 


Society. This is a good arrangement, both 
organizations meeting on the same dates, 

Besides the question-box and usual business 
of the sessions, we find the following special 
features on the bee-keepers’ program : 

Song—‘' The Honeysuckle and the Bee” 
Miss Edith Dexter. 

‘Should We, or Should We Not, Join the 
National see Keepers’ Association ¢”’ CU. 
Theilmann. 

Song—Wm. Reuter and Miss Mary Reuter. 

‘Some Facts in Favor of Joining the Na 
tional Bee Keepers’ Association ’°—J. P. West 
and Mrs. H. G. Acklin. 

President's Address—Wm 

Song sSuckwheat Cakes and 
Master Eddie Holmberg. 

‘Some Problems and Queries in 
see-Keeping ’’—J. W. Murray. 

Song— Miss Julia Mondeng. 

Bagpipe Selections—Wm. Russel! 

Scotch Dance—Miss Maggie Russell. 

Music, Songs, etc., by Students of State 
Experiment Station. 

Stereopticon Lecture—W. Z. Hutchinson. 

‘Large Hives and Prolific Queens ’’—W. J. 
Stahmann 

** (Queen-Rearing ’’—G. R. Frye 

‘Some Experience in Keeping 
Years ’’—Wm. Cairncross 

Song—** lum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree 
Bloom’’—Little Miss Ethel Acklin 


‘** Disposing of the Honey Cropto the Best 


Russell 
Honey’ 


Practical 


Bees Fifty 


Advantage ° \. D. Shepard 

‘Shade and Ventilation ’’—Walter R. An 
sell. 

‘* Wintering Bees ’’—J. B Dexter 

‘**Bucking Against Nature with Bees 
John Collins 

Piease do not forget to buy your tickets for 
the Horticultura neeti and take certifi 
eates for the Lo et the reduced railroad 
rate 
Sure that is a vely progra and ex 
ceedit sical as we But v shouldn't 
the be« eepel ‘ i tho s mer imbibe 
the ha hum from the bees, a then pour 
t out for « vention ¢ ovme the win 
er-time Those Minnesota folks are coming 
up, and the Colorado people t look wel! 
h Lurels. else the yrreatest State con 
vention of bee eepers ¥ © longer out 
ear tl Rock ie H ih for Min 
nesot Via l tere een ‘ i lorious 
time. De da 
> 


Nominations for the National.—FEdi 


Root, in comm ! oO ou sucvestior 
about havi the ann i national conventior 
natic I ele renera 
iver and three dir I ea December 
t l t \ change 
ud ‘ t \ t the 
jnat ! ut cdidates 
re mn if i I nine the 
e dire W “t ‘ I thoucht 
_ i ( ( f ‘ ori Or 
bic itter we ot earnes 
‘ $ i 
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The Buiialo Convention. 


Report of the Proceedingss of the Thirty-Second Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Buffalo, New York, 

Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901. 


QIUILILOEL]LLLLO LOLOL LLLLOLOMAAME 


wn 
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(Continued from page 743.) 


The Wednesday evening session was 
treated to an exhibition of stereopticon 
views by Pres. Root and W. Z. Hutch- 
inson. 

THIRD DAY—MorwnIncG SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
by Pres. Root, who called upon Dr. 
Miller to offer prayer. 

The Canadian members present were 
asked to rise to their feet, and, on be- 
ing counted, there were found to be 12. 

KF. A. Gemmill, of Ontario, Canada, 
then spoke as follows on the subject of 


Wax-Presses and Their Use. 


In regard to the matter of wax- 
presses, I might say that some years 
ago my bees had foul brood. Of course, 
that is a bad disease, but it is no dis- 
grace for a man’s bees to have it, but 
it isa disgrace to keep it; and in melt- 
ing up many of the old combs I found 
that I could not get all the wax out— 
that is, those containing many cocoons 
and pollen—without using pressure in 
some form. I looked over the bee- 
papers and bee-books, and, among 
others, the ‘‘A B C of Bee-Culture,”’ 
and I saw some illustrations of old 
presses, the Hatch press, and I com- 
bined the two and made a press, the 
Hatch-Gemmill press, which I think it 
would pay any one to use. I wouldn’t 
say that press alone, but a press of 
some kind where strong pressure is 
used. 

I might say that I tried the Doolittle 
plan of melting the old combs in a 
gunny-sack, using a large press, and 
as the wax was boiling the lever was 
brought to bear on the wax and the 
wax squeezed out. I tried the pian of 
putting them in gunny-sacks and sink- 
ing them in water. It was very good; 
-of course, it requires quite a little boil- 
ing in order to get all the wax out. It 
is a better plan, maybe, than using the 
steam wax-press where the refuse is 
allowed to remain on the bottom, for 
this reason, that if the gunny-sack is 
sunk in the water at the bottom, the 
wax will rise to the top; in the other 
case, if you use the steam, the refuse 
will go to the bottom and remain in 
the cocoons and stay there unless 
pressed out. 

Then I tried other machines, the 
Ferris and one or two others, and I 
have nothing to say against any ma- 
chine, only that my experience proved 
that where I used either boiling water 
or steam I had to use the pressure in 
order to get all the wax out of the 
refuse. 

Ialso melted combs in the Board- 
man, still I found that with old combs 
with cocoons and a large pollen-mass 
it was impossible to get all the wax out. 
If left in the extractor for a week there 





S 


RAMA MMMANG 


=. 
would still be some there; the cocoons 
acted asa sponge and retained it, so 
that I think those that have been using 
the solar wax-extractor for old combs 
and ‘throwing the refuse away have 
lost quite a little bit of wax. I was 
quite amused at Mr. Root’s reference 
to Mr. Mendleson buying up the slum- 
gum in California and using a press 
that paid him to get the wax out of it. 
I don’t know that there is much that I 
can say. If there are any questions 
that you wish to ask I would be happy 
toanswerthem. I might say that my 
first article in regard to this matter 
appeared in the Review, and since that 
time Mr. Root has been in California« 
and he has fallen in line with the same 
ideas that I had in regard to the press. 
We had some correspondence in regard 
to it, and I believe he is now manu- 
facturing a press that I believe is a 
good thing. I hope to have the pleas- 
ure of trying it shortly. 
F. A. GEMMILL. 


Pres. Root—This question about be- 
ing able to get all the wax out of slum- 
gum is a very important matter, be- 
cause bee-keepers for years have been 
throwing away dollars, and now they 
have come to know there is wax in that 
slumgum. 

A Member—How do you avoid get- 
ting propolis in the wax? 

Mr. Gemmill—The propolis will 
come out with the old combs, to a cer- 
tain extent. In our country [Canada], 
however, we don’t have a great quan- 
tity of it. 

Mr. Betsinger—How long do you 
think it would take to pay for such a 
machine? How much does this ma- 
chine cost? 

Mr. Gemmill—About $3.50 to $4. 
But Mr. Root’s machine is an improve- 
ment, in some ways. Of course, it will 
cost more. 

Dr. Miller—Suppose that you have 
combs enough from which you get 
about 100 pounds of wax in the ordi- 
nary way. Now the slumgum from 
that contains yet how much wax? 

Mr. Gemmill—That depends upon 
the method you employ. If you use 
the plan of sinking the gunny-sacks in 
the bottom of the boiling water you 
will get more if you boil long enough, 
than you will get out of a steam or 
solar extractor where you allow the 
refuse to remain in the bottom of the 
steamer, for the simple reason that it 
is retained there the same as a sponge 
retains water. I found that I could 
get more wax out by boiling according 
to the Dadant plan. I would get about 
4. Iocan get a third more, easily, 
than with the steam process, and 
a third more by using the press. 

Dr. Miller—That is, a third of the 
wax is still left in the slumgum? 





a 


Mr. Gemmill—That is, would he 
left in Mr. Root’s steamer pri vided “ 
didn’t use the pressure. ae 

Mr. McEvoy—No bee-keeper, in , 
experience, can afford to do withou:. 
press? cae 

Mr. Gemmili—I say any man tha; 
has any colonies at all, and has any 
old combs to melt up. Where one has 
any old combs that have been used fo, 
some years, and that contain p tes 
and cocoons, I think that that may 
should use a press. 

Dr. Miller—How many colonies? 

Mr. Gemmill—25 colonies, anyway 

Dr. Miller—How long should the wax 
be boiled when the pressure is used 
on it? 

Mr. Gemmill—I allow it to come just 
to a boil, and boil smartly for a short 
time. Just get it to flow freely. After 
you apply the pressureit doesn’t require 
boiling very long. 

Mr. Betsinger—Five minutes, prob- 
ably? 

Mr. Gemmill—-About that. 

Dr. Miller—I see the instructions are, 
in making the pressure, to turn downa 
certain amount, then wait awhile and 
turn again. Does any harm come from 
pressing too rapidly? 

Mr. Gemmill—I find that you have 
got to give the wax a little time to 
ooze out through the cocoons. Now, 
there is just one point there. After 
you have pressed all you think you car 
out of it, if you use the steam, you car 
take a kettle of boiling water and pour 
on the refuse that will still remain,and 
that will help to free any wax that it 
may still contain. Then you 
ply pressure again, or you 
over the refuse two or thre 
then apply it, but it will do no 
try the hot water. 

Mr. Betsinger—By using old 
and putting it through this pressure 
would there be any color in the wax’ 

Mr. Gemmill—Oh, 
perfectly yellow. It is squeezedt 
through the combs. It is forced 
through, and the dirt is retained. Of 
course, you will understand, in the 
press it is confined in a small sack that 
acts asa filter or strainer. 

Mr. Betsinger—Will the propolis g 
through that, too? 

Mr. Gemmill — O 
through. 

Mr. Davidson—Do you think such 
wax is as good for making foundatior 
as other wax? 

Mr. Gemmill—I couldn’t sex 
ference. I don’t see why its 
be. There is nothing in it 
wax. 

Mr. Davidson—lI find that 
eral grades of wax used in 
some grades are not accepted 
as others, and I had the idea that s 
tion foundation made with wax 
that is, wax from old combs, ij not 
be accepted as readily as f 
made from newer wax, that 
newer combs. 

Mr. Gemmill—I must con! 
haven’t had any experience it 

Dr. Miller—In getting out 
combs, we are directed, or h: 
the past, to break them up rully, 
and to soak them beforeha NOW 
is anything of that kind d: 
advisable in this method? 

Mr. Gemmill—It is n 


ur 





nari t 


combs 


no, it would be 





yes, it will ¢ 


where you use pressure. 
Mr. McEvoy--In regard 
ing hard and soft—the li 
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e , ¢] from the press the softer the 
e wi 1e wax from cappings should 
ve used in foundation for sec- 


tr tior It is nicer. 

4 ;emmill—The cappings from 
combs that are melted in the solar ex- 
tra are a great deal harder. There 
art ier things in the cappings be- 

§ sides wax. 

r \ Member--I was speaking of old 

wax that is gotten out by any process. 
Doesn’t wax by age lose something 
that it requires? 

Ir. Gemmill—I couldn’t say in that 
respect. 

x Dr. Miller—Now, I think you are all 


d such careful bee-keepers that you never 
have combs melt in the sun. A cer- 
tain bee-keeper who lives where I do 
sometimes has that happen, and the 

i¢ thing that surprises me is the amount 

e of yellow wax that the sun wax-ex- 

tractor will get; and another thing that 

surprises me is the softness of that 


wax, and I very much doubt if there is’ 


any hardness increased in that wax. 

Mr. McEvoy—I think that is correct. 

Mr. Callbreath—Should the combs 
be soaked beforehand, or doesn’t that 
make any difference? 

Mr. Gemmill—It doesn’t make any 
difference where you use boiling water 
and pressure, provided you use pres- 
sure afterwards. Of course, according 
to the Dadant plan, you soaked the 
combs for 48 hours before, those hav- 
ing many cocoons and much pollen, 
and then immersing them in the boil- 
d ing water. But the point is this, that 
if you use pressure you don’t require 
; the same amount of boiling, because 
1 you force the wax right through the 
pollen. 

Mr. Vinal—As I was going to say, I 
think this foundation the bees would 
not accept was a soft grade of founda- 
tion, and my idea was that the wax by 
age loses something that the bees re- 
e quire in order to mould their founda- 
t tion over; and a foundation not having 

that, the bees will not work it as rap- 
idly as they will foundation made 
e from new wax. Thisis my idea, be- 
t cause my bees would not work certain 
foundation. 

Mr. Gemmill—I would like to say 
that since using the press, I have 
noticed quite a number of bee-keepers 
who were retaining old combs that 
were defective in some way, and I 
might mention Mr. Hall, of Ontario, 
for one, who was going to make foun- 
dation one day, and I got my son to go 
down to assist him. Myson took the 
press down with him, and all the time 
he was making foundation in the fore- 
noon he was talking press; and at the 
noon-hour my boy went out and got 
the press a-going, and got a lot of the 
Slumgum that Mr. Hall had been throw- 
iny away, and began pressing the wax 
outofit. Mr. Hall looked at it a mo- 
ment, and said he would get a press. 
He got a press and has melted up sev- 
eral thousand combs since, and he 

sn’t want any old combs around his 
{now. Heisa very conservative 
man in his ideas. I think there are 
many bee-keepers here who, if they 
using a press with high pressure, 

ld be pleased with the results. 
Howe—This gentleman asked 
t foundation being acceptable to 
ees after getting old. I had some 
dation that was put in sections 
years ago, and I kept it where it 
dark, and I couldn’t see but what 


( 1 





the bees accepted this foundation as 
readily as they did new foundation 
put in this year. 

Mr. Benton—I want to ask Mr. Gem- 
mill if it wouldn’t answer, in applying 
that pressure, to put a heavy weight on 
instead of being obliged to watch it 
and screw it down, so that it would act 
automatically? 

Mr. Gemmill—You would have to 
use great pressure, and it would have 
to be coming down constantly. 

Mr. Benton—It would be coming 
down constantly. 

Mr. Gemmill—You would require a 
great weight. People have no concep- 
tion of what a screw will do in regard 
to the amount of pounds that it will 
press down, and you want to be sure, 
in getting the press, to get a machine 
that will have a strong screw. You 
will be astonished at the amount of 
pressure youcan use. I wouldn’t rec- 
ommend a weight at all; you would 
want to have hydraulic pressure, or 
something of that kind, if you were 
going to use a weight instead of a 
screw. 

Mr. West—I endorse the pressure of 
getting out wax. I have used the pres- 
sure, as has been mentioned, of press- 
ing under water and letting the wax 
rise to the top, and in every case I find 
it is necessary now and then to raise 
the screw to let the water in. But 
since using that, we have gotten into 
the habit of using a radically different 
way of melting our wax. We use the 
same tank, put our hot water and 
combs in, and let them melt, and then 
we have a dish that we lay in a cheese- 
cloth, on one side, and we use a large 
dipper—a 3 or 4 quart dipper to dip it 

and get that cheese-cloth and put the 
pressure on there, and draw the wax 
out in another place. We get the wax, 
we think, pretty nearly clear in that 
way. 

Mr. Gemmill—Of course, I am not 
informed as to the best methods of ap- 
plying the screw, but I say apply the 
pressure in some form. 

Mr. Benton—The reason why Iasked 
the question in regard to the weight, it 
seems to me we ought to give our Ger- 
man friends some credit. We are apt 
to poke fun at them and call them slow, 
but they have been using the wax-press 
all the time. 

Mr. Gemmill—I am not a German, 
and have not come in contact with any 
German bee-papers, but I understand 
that Mr. Holtermann, formerly of the 
Canadian Bee Journal, had made some 
copy of the old German press, and, of 
course, they were using the screw there 
long before I knew anything about it 
in that form. 

A. I. Root—The Germans were orig- 
inal in the use of this press in connec- 
tion with steam and hot water, and be- 
cause they were original we named our 
machine ‘‘German,’’ because we 
thought the credit ought to go where 
it belongs. I found they had used it 
12 or 15 years ago. 

Dr. Miller—If you are going to quote 
the Germans, I think you ought to go 
a little further and say that many of 
them are beginning to abandon the 
steam press for hot water, and they 
are now saying that hot water is better 
than the steam—under pressure, you 
understand. 

Mr. Gemmill—By putting the combs 
into the gunny-sacks and sinking them 
under water more wax will be secured 





than in the steamer; the wax will rise 
to the top, and if you do the pressing 
in the hot water the water will carry 
the wax to the surface. 

A. Laing—Last spring I melted up 
about 100 pounds of wax. I tried the 
same; wax-extractor that I had many 
times before, and I got somewhat dis- 
couraged and discarded it for a good- 
sized, ordinary kettle which I used on 
the stove, with hot water, and I found 
that I made about three times the prog- 
ress with the hot water in melting that 
I did with steam. 

W. L. Coggshall—Hot water is the 
thing to do it with, Ithink. It will do 
it much better than steam, with me. I 
use an ordinary caldron kettle, and I 
can make 100 pounds of wax in halfa 
day without any trouble. 

Dr. Miller—Does Mr. Coggshall use 
pressure? 

W. L. Coggshall—No, I haven’t used 
pressure, but I think it is the proper 
thing to do. I usually put the pres- 
sure on by fastening a stick across the 
top of the kettle and then put a screen 
over the top and take the wax off the 
top. Itis the proper caper. I just put 
an ordinary strainer over the top and 
move it around and take the wax off. 

Mr. Laing—What kind of a kettle do 
you use? 

Mr. Coggshall—A four-barrel kettle. 

Dr. Miller—Was that called the old 
Jones extracting kettle? Was there 
pressure used? 

Mr. Laing—There was pressure used. 
I have nothing against the pressure, 
but the press I had was too small for 
the purpose in the first place, and the 
steam melted it more slowly, and for 
that reason I melted the wax first,then 
poured it into the kettle and put on the 
pressure. 

Mr. Craig—The first set of wax- 
presses that were sent out, that is with 
the pressure, was an attachment to 
what is known as the old Jones press, 
and we found that it required too much 
heat to generate the steam and so we 
discouraged that, making a machine 
with a copper bottom that sets down 
in the stuff like an ordinary tea-kettle; 
and this, we find, works very much 
better, and requires very much less 
heat. 

Mr. Alpaugh—Mr. Gemmill has told 
you more than I could teil you, about 
five times over. I melted only a few 
old combs, and I did it with hot water 
and pressure, on Mr. Gemmill’s prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Gemmill—Mr. Alpaugh has an 
idea in regard to this matter that I 
should like to hear. 

Mr. Alpaugh—My idea would be to 
have a large melting tank, something 
you could get lots of stuff in, anyway, 
and have a division in this, and in the 
division a pair of rollers set perfectly 
tight so that they would work on the 
principle of a wringer, so that you 
could wring the stuff through from 
one side to the other and keep the wax 
back, which it would do if they were 
set tight at the ends; and just keep 
feeding itin thin, flat sheets. When 
you come to press this old comb the 
trouble is to get it in small enough 
quantities and not to have too slowa 
job. My idea would be to feed it 
through rollers in a thin layer and 
grind it through under low pressure, 
the same as wringing out clothes. 

Mr. McEvoy—How would it doto put 
the combs through a cutting-box first? 
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Pres. Root—I believe Mr. Alpaugh is 
on the right track. In order to, put 
pressure on the combs you have to get 
it down toa thin sheet. The bulk of 
it perhaps would be the depth of a bas- 
ket, and when squeezed down should 
not be more than an inch thick. Mr. 
Alpaugh has the right idea of having 
a wringer, or something of that kind, 
that would yield enough so that this 
slumgum could go through in thin 
layers. 

Dr. Miller—I believe that Mr. Al- 
paugh has a good thing and a bad 
thing together. I believe he has the 
right idea in the one respect, that you 
want a thin layer; but here is the 
trouble with the wringer business: 
You attempt to puta towel through 
a clothes wringer and you’ get ‘the 
least start the towel will go through; 
but suppose it is torn in'two, only the 
half of it will go through, and there is 
nothing to catch the next particle, and 
it will simply squeeze and pack, in or- 
dinary, actual practice. I don’t be- 
Jieve you could get the thing to go 
through, but I believe Mr. Alpaugh 
hhas the right idea, that there should 
be some kind of arrangement that will 
get the thing through. 


D. H. Coggshall—I take a bran-sack 
or a gunny-sack and re-sew them so 
that they won’t rip at the edges, and 
put the wax or combs into that; then I 
make a pair of squeezers 3 feet long. 
usea large caldron kettle and put the 
sack of wax in, and keep the upper 
one going, working back and forth, 
through these squeezers—keep work- 
ing it back and forth. Ofcourse, if I 
have black combs there is not so much 
waxinthem. I have tried every way, 
boiling it under water. There are lots 
of little particles of wax in the slum- 
gum. You have to work it under 
water while you are pressing it. I 
keep two sacks, one heating while I 
am squeezing the other. I get lots of 
water in the can I am cooling it in. 
Then draw the water off at the bottom 
and take the wax out. I made a divi- 
sion in the kettle and put in wax on one 
side,and boiled it and boiled it; put it 
under a weight, thinking that I could 
get the wax out that way and leave the 
slumgum, but when I came to take the 
slumgum out there were lots of parti- 
cles of wax init. To make the squeez- 
ers I take a board a foot wide for the 
bottom one, and the upper one not 
quite so large. ‘Take combs when cold 
and pound them all up; put them under 
hot water, and squeeze them in these 
squeezers. Ican get it that way. I 
think that is the only correct way to 
get it. 

Mr. Alpaugh—I understood you to 
say there wasn’t so much wax in black 
combs? 

D. H. Coggshall—Of course; there 
isn’t much refuse in cappings; there 
would be a little. 

Mr. Alpaugh—You mean to say a 
comb that has been used several years 
hasn’t as much wax in it as one that 
is used for a year or two? 

D. H. Coggshall—It seems as if there 
wasn’t so much. 

Mr. Gemmill—It is in the slumgum. 
I would like you to send mea little of 
that slumgum. I know a gentleman 
who sent me 20 pounds of refuse, and 
I got seven pounds of wax out of it. 

Mr. Baldridge—I would like to know 
if there is any test to know when we 
have all the wax out of the slumgum. 





Mr. Gemmill—The only way is to 
keep pressing until you can’t get any 
more out of it. I don’t care how much 
you press it, if you throw it into the 
fire you will see there is a little left 
in it. 

The chairman was called from the 
room, when Mr. Gemmill presided. 

Mr. Barb--I would like to know how 
the wax is prepared after going 
through the press? 

Mr. Gemmill—The way I have been 
in the habit of doing, after I had all 
the wax gathered together and wished 
to remold it, I generally used the 
steam extractor without the pressure, 
just merely to melt the wax. In the 
top of that I put a wire clothes-basket 
sunk down, and inside of that I laid a 
very fine piece of old cheese-cloth;then 
I put this into the steamer, and in the 
lower portion I put on the lid of an old 
pot so as to keep the wax from running 
down into water, and I retained all the 
refuse, anda lot of the propolis, too, 
will remain in thiscloth. There will 
be very little pollen. The wax is 
forced out of the pollen and the co- 
coons. There will bea little propolis 
and some particles of dust. 

W. L. Coggshall—To clarify wax,a 
teaspoonful of sulphuric acid will do 
for 100 pounds. Be careful not to put 
in too much. 

Mr. Callbreath—What kind of a ves- 
sel do you use? 

W. L. Coggshall—Pour it into a tin 
vessel. 

Mr. Calibreath—Won’t the sulphuric 
acid eat the tin off? 

W. L. Coggshall 
not the tin. 


It eats the dirt, 
That is what cleanses it. 


PREPARING BEES FOR WINTER. 


‘* What is the best method of prepar- 
ing the brood-nest for wintering?”’ 


Mr. McEvoy—About October 1. I 
like to bring the bees successfully 
through the winter with the least con- 
sumption of stores, and that is a thing 
that I worked on for quite a while in 
my early days of bee-keeping. To 
make a success of that I found the 
only way to do was to send them into 
winter with sealed stores, confine them 
to about five or six combs, according 
to the strength of the colony, and if 
there comes a warm spell in January 
there isn’t the chance for them to com- 
mence much brood-rearing, but when 
I wintered them on a full set of combs 
and left an open center, and a warm 
spellcame in January, young queens 
would start laying, the cluster would 
become broken, and spring dwindling 
would take place. I try to send every 
colony into winter with sealed stores, 
crowded on the least number of combs, 
and when I haven’t sealed stores to do 
it, I feed until they are filled. 

Mr. Callbreath—Beginning 
October 1 to feed? 

Mr. McEvoy—Sometimes before and 
sometimes after, and where I didn’t be- 
gin to feed until after the nights got 
cold, the bees wouldn’t go up in the 
feeder, but by placing the feeder un- 
derneath so as to bring the food within 
about + inch of the frames, a night in 
October when the ground was covered 
with white frost, they would go down 
into this and take up perhaps seven, 
eight or nine pounds some nights; 
whereas, if I put it above they would 
withdraw, and I would lose the colony 
by not feeding early. I like the combs 
all sealed. It is work, but it pays. 


before 





~ 
ad. 

Mr. Callbreath—Do you begin 
ing after brood-rearing has ceaseq? 

Mr. McEvoy—Yes; and if I find thay 
brood-rearing continues, I shut it og 
I give them sealed stores an +4 
off in that way. 

Mr. Callbreath—Won’t the feeding 
start brood-rearing? . 

Mr. McEvoy—I do it so suddenly 
that it won’t. If I do it slowly it wijj 
waste the stores, and start brood-rear. 
ing. IfIcan feed them up in 
two nights, I do it. 
it the better. 

Mr. West—Is that for wintering out. 
side or indoors? 

Mr. McEvoy—I have them out ang 
in, both. Of course, in the latitude 
[Ontario] Iam in I like outdoor win. 


feed. 


i shut it 


one or 
The sooner you do 


tering: but for indoors it will do equally 
as well. 
Mr. Barb—Doesn’t it make it too 


cold in the hive to have the bees on so 
few combs? 

Mr. McEvoy—No, the bees are 
crowded on these, and when they get 
any honey, instead of hunting all 
through the hive, all they have to do is 
simply to lean forward. 

Mr. Barb—How far apart do you 
have the combs? 

Mr. McEvoy—The regular distance, 
about 13% inches from center to center. 
As soon as the honey is out of them in 


the spring I want them ready for 
breeding. 

E. R. Longnecker—Suppose there 
are combs containing brood when you 


begin to feed, what would you do with 
them? 

Mr. McEvoy—At that season of the 
year there is very little brood; but if 
there is, I take the next weakest 
and put it in that. 

Mr. Callbreath—I would like to ask 
Mr. McEvoy if doubling up two col 
onies, one very strong, the bees could 


not be left on the full set of combs 
with plenty of honey. Will they com- 
mence brood-rearing early in the 


spring without any bad results? 

Mr. McEvoy—Some years I have 
been caught with perhaps in a hun- 
dred ten of them would be upon the 
full set. I would find that I had sey- 
eral that was nearly solid with honey. 
I would let that one go to the last: but 
taking all in all, from year to year. I 
found that ten of them would 1 
age up with ten of those that | pr 
pared. Some of them would be just 4s 
good, but there wouldn’t be an average 
in ten that would equal ten that 
prepared, so much so that I 
want one colony in 100 on full res 
I want them on less. 

Mr. Callbreath—I am not quit is 
fied. My experience is that t! 
nies that are heavy with honey 
fall, without any feeding, with ny 
attention on the part of the bee-! r, 
are the colonies that have poor ns, 
and not a very great many you! es 
and such, of course, would be ! 
drop out in the winter or the s 

Mr. McEvoy—Sometimes I fi 
too. 

Mr. Callbreath—Such coloni 
be likely to make a poor show 
next year. 

Mr. McEvoy—Do you 
outside? 

Mr. Callbreath—Yes, sir. 

Dr. Mason—How many fr 





wint 


you put a good, fair colony 0: 
Mr. McEvoy—Five or six, « 
to the strength. 
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Dr. Mason—In preparing my bees | bees that came out of the cellar Mr. McEvoy—lI don’t think I could 
for ter, about the middle of Sep- | stronger than they went in in the fall, | ever get through with it, because I 
te . | select what brood there may | and no dysentery or spring dwindling. | guess he has over 2,000 colonies. 
hy put itin one side of the hive; | That is the difference of locality, I . ‘k M 
then | commence with combs of honey | suppose. . ; A Member—I would like to ask Mr. 
an | the remainder of the hive. I Mr. McEvoy—No, it is the difference Coggshall at what time, if he ever has 
wil bees in the cellar, of course,and | between indoor and outdoor wintering. | *"¥ feeding to do, he does it? 

I don’t have any spring dwindling, Mr. Niver—I would like to ask Mr. W. L. Coggshall—I never yet fed 
and they begin to breed in January. I | McEvoy the cost of this contracting | any sugar. I always have honey 
wouldn't give a cent for them if they | the brood-nest, how much he would | enough. 

didn’t beginin January. I have had | take to contract Mr. Coggshall’s 2,000. Continued next week.) 
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Selling Comb Honey by Case vs. Weight. 


BY R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


OR some little time there has been an effort made to sell 
comb honey by the case and count of sections instead’ of 
y the actual weight of the honey contained therein. 


Th 


f 


( 


re is before meas 1 write two letters from parties desir- 


g to sell their honey in this way: namely, so much per case 


f 24 sections,. without reference to the actual weight 
hor 


of 


ey contained in the case. goth of these parties (who are 


ir-load shippers) were requested to name their price per 


Do 


und. In reply to that letter, one of them writes: 


‘In reply, I will state that it is not possible to quote any honey by 
the pound, for the reason that the different honey-producers use dif- 
ferent-weight cases, and it would be an endless task to arrive at 


weight of 1000 or more cases.”’ 
The other one writes: 


‘In reply to your favor of the 26th inst.. I beg to say that 


the 


we 


make it a rule to sell by the case only, as selling by the pound would 
ta premium on the non-separatored honey, which is not as satisfac 


ey 


+ 


it 


to the dealers as the nice separatored article, which is much more 


n in weight and less liable to injury by careless handling. We hope 


it selling by the case will soon come into more general use.”’ 


We hardly care to make any comment on the foregoing 
otations, but merely introduce them so that the reader may 
ow that there is more or less honey in the comb being 
fered for sale in this way. To say that by selling by count 
‘more satisfactory than buying by the pound brings to our 
emory the old adage so often repeated. that, “‘It is never 
wise to buy a pigin the bag.” for, in all probability, it is a pig. 
t when the bag is removed it may not at all meet the expec 


ions of the buyer. 


It may be conceded that some, if not many, of our expert 
ee-manipulators can get the bees to store in each section a 


i quantity, filling each section with no more, or no 


less, 


s contained in all the neighboring ones: now if this were 


t if 


+ 


section than it does 1Z. and a correspondingly longer 
tin 12 than it would nine, is it not reasonable to 


it the beginning of this method, we soon find that 


the case generally, the use of scales might well be wbandoned ; 
f it takes the bees longer to put 16 ounces of honey into 


time 
infer 
that some man less scrupulous than his neighbor would man 
t so that he could get a little less honey in the section, 
thus a greater lot of sections filled in a given time by the 
than his neighbor could ? He would then be able to get 
h money for the number of sections as his neighbor 
‘ed, and, having produced a fourth ora third more filled 
s. he would be that much better off financially than his 
or; and the purchaser would have that much less hone) 
qual sum of money; therefore, it would be only a little 
fore a case of 24 so-called one-pound sections, instead 
ghing from 22 to 24 pounds, as was supposed to be the 


the 


while containing 24 sections, in many instances weigh 


LT to 19 pounds. 


\ithough this method of selling honey in any quantity 
ot been in vogue more than three or four years, already 
nd a 24-section case to weigh nearer 19 to 20 pounds 


ore) 


25 to 24; yet there are some producers in a collection of 
sand cases of comb honey, whose cases weigh from 
there 


when 


pounds. while others run from 17 to 19 pounds 
no apparent difference in the grade of honey 
d through the glass exposure, but there is, when s¢ 
mpared with one another, a noticeable differenc 
ness of the comb. 


+ 


0 
Ze 


1ons 


the 








If all men were evolved up to one standard, there would 
be little need of checking one’s accounts against another, but 
inasmuch as we are not yet, as a whole, at the stage where 
we will not practice deceit, for the sake of personal gain—a 
false gain to be sure, but, nevertheless, one that is daily prac- 
ticed by a very great number of us—and the desire that is so 
prevalent to excel our neighbor in getting the best of a bar- 
gain, is so constantly in mind that this method of selling 
honey by the case without reference to the net weight of the 
contents is a great temptation to a moral nature not overly 
strong. It would be as fair to buy our sugar and tea by the 
bagful without weighing it, because the merchant says, *‘ My 
bags hold just so much in weight and it is unnecessary to 
weigh the goods I serve you for so much;” while it is true that 
since paper bags are made by machinery they vary but little 
in size, the machinery being so nicely arranged that it cuts 
the paper with great accuracy, folds it with corresponding ac- 
curacy; thus the bag when complete, if properly filled, will 
each time contain almost exactly the same amount of sugar, 
tea or coffee. But there are some merchants who want to 
sell a bag of tea,coffee or sugar for a little less than their com- 
petitors, and to enable them to do so, and yet make a profit, 
they arrange for a bag that will hold a little less than the so- 
called five or ten pound bag they have previously been using, 
and their neighbor is using, and by this means they are able 
to draw those who formerly bought of their neighbor to buy 
their goods, for the most of us consider it necessary to buy 
where we can buy the cheapest. 

It seems to us that it would be just as reasonable to aban- 
don weighing one of the commodities we have mentioned as 
it would the other, for, in either case, we would be putting a 
temptation in the way of a weaker brother by giving him an 
opportunity to cheat without fear of detection. 

It has been said in support of buying honey by the case, 
that nearly all the retailers sell it by the section and not by 
the weight. Let us grant this to be the fact. The sections 
are taken out of the cases, or they are arrangedin such a way 
that the buyer can see what he is getting, if it is sold to him 
as weighing a pound, and, if he doubts, he can ask to have it 
weighed; if the merchant refuses to do so it would be a tacit 
admission on his part that he was deceiving his customer, 
Now, there are very few merchants who would take that risk, 
for the reason the patronage of the customer would be worth 
much more to him than the little he could make on a section 
of honey: for how many of us would continue to trade with 
any one whom we found deliberately trying to cheat us? 

We could cite many other reasons that to us are logical, 
against buying or selling honey in what seems to us a very 
primitive way, namely, of guessing at what the weights 
might be. When nowadays scales are cheap, and. busi- 
ness is done so closely that the guess is no longer admissible, 
if for no other reason than the ill-feeling it is liable to arise 
between the parties buying and selling, it should be dispensed 
with. 

Our purpose in the foregoing is to call the attention of 
bee-keepers to this subject. especially when we find that or- 
ganizations of bee-keepers in some instances are advocating 
the abandoning of weighing their honey and selling it by the 
case, Cook _.. Ill. 


ba) 


No. 3.—APICULTURE AS A BUSINESS. 


A 200-Colony Basis Estimate—Capital Needed 
No Money in the Business Except in Hands 
of Practical Apiarists. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


A T last W. Z. Hutchinson has come to the decision that the 


business that best combines with bees is more bees. He 
has yielded to the inevitable—to the march of specialism. 
We may theorize, and plan, and prospect, but to succeed and 
even make a respectable living from any busiress in these 
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times we must specialize. By this I mean that we must select 
one line of business and push that one thing. Even what a 
few years ago would be counted as one line of business, we 
find now divided into several different and special branches. 
One man’s specialty is extracted honey, another comb, a third 
queen-rearing, and such division and subdivision. It is possi- 
ble for one man or firm to handle successfully several lines, 
but to do so requires a much larger outlay of capital. The 
thought is, the specialist. giving his time and energy to the 
one thing—mastering all the details and facilitating his pro- 
duction or conduct of the business—is able to discount all 
competitors who are less well prepared. The specialist havy- 
ing acquired the knowledge and facilities for handling the 
business, adds to its volume at a very nominal additional out- 
lay, and it is this increased volume of business handled from 
approximately the same basis of equipment used in the smaller 


business, that enables the special and extensive operators to 
discount the lesser. 
It is the argumentin favor of great combinations, that 


the multitude of small factories or businesses, when combined 
under one general head and management, can be run much 
more cheaply than when all run separately and independently. 
Combination gives power, and an unjust use of this power be- 
comes oppression and extortion. The fact that combination 
gives a power that often is used for extortion, does not invali- 
date my argument, but strengthens it—there is no disputing 
the fact that in union there is strength. The general benefits 
of co-operation or combination I will not now discuss, nor the 
wrong use of power, which comes of combination; I have in- 
troduced the thought here because specialism and combina- 
tion are things that must be considered in our business ecalcu- 
lations. My aim in this series of articles on ** Apiculture as a 
Business” is to get our ideas down to a business basis. The 
thing most of all that has prompted this discussion, is the fact 
that there is an epidemic bee-fever in Colorado, and very many 
are rushing into the business, apparently only to make finan- 
cial failures. 

Iam going to take the proposition of one going into api- 
culture as a money-making procedure, calculating cost of 
equipment and all necessary expenditures, and analyzing the 
business in its details to the final outcome. This will include 
a consideration of locality, market conditions, ability of apia- 
rist, and methods to obtain results. 

One of the very first and most common mistakes made by 
all classes, is a failure to consider the cost, final chances of 
success, and, whether there is room and opportunity for their 
proposed venture. Suppose some one has a longing to embark 
in the business in my territory here. He thinks I am making 
money, and surely he is as smart as I am—if Aikin can 
ceed so can he. He does not stop to think that I am already 
established in the business, that I have spent years of stndy 
and hundreds and hundreds of dollars in investigations, ex peri- 
ments and advertising, have built up a trade—in short, have 
spent years laying the foundation for a business. Few stop 
to consider that it is not a question simply of mere personal 
fitness, but of preparation and becoming fitted by practice and 
familiarity with the thing we are to deal with. 

I note that many of these investors are paying $¥ a colony 
for their stock to start with. They, being no judges of the 
condition of the stock, get good, bad and indifferent, various 
sized hives, ill-fitting supers, queenless colonies, foul stock 
many undesirable things. In order to have a basis I shall 


Suc- 





take the $5-a-colony price, considering that t! 
regular hives and two supers to the hive. I sha 
that 20U colonies will be all the prospectiv: ' 
handle, and that some experience has been had to 
owner to begin with a fair foundation knowledge 
agement of bees. 

The 2V00 colonies at $5 
room (small) S5LOO; smokers, 
solar or other wax-extractor, 


is SLOOO; honey 
knives, veils, cart 
saws, hammers 


make or repair hives, etce., 52\); total investment, $11: 


A 25-pound yield from the 20U colonies would 
pounds—but suppose a 50 pound crop—10,000 po 
cording to aformer estimate (see article No 
pounds costs in foundation, sections, and cases, 32\) 
bees assessed at $1 a colony and at a general total! t 
percent, is $5—a total outlay of cash for the LO,OQUU 
of honey, $205. At the average price noted in art 
this crop of honey being 416 cases and a fracti 
drop the fraction) brings $915.20. Take from this t 
cash paid, and $710.2V remains to pay interest 
vestment and for the apiarist’s labor and living. 

Now let us run the calculations through 
yield of half the foregoing. We 
$457.60; taking from this $105 


on 


for 


sections, 


cases and taxes, leaves for the labor and interest $552 


glance at these figures shows at once that if the 
not handle the stock himself and alone, if for any 
has to have hired help, very little will be left of the 

But I know many will say, ‘“*‘What of the increas 
is worth something.” Let us see what itis worth. A 
crease for 200 colonies would be LOO, when hand 
with a view to getting the surplus yields I have allow: 
foregoing estimates? 1OO new hives, two supers ea 
cost in the flat about $1.50 each; nailed and }): 
starters in the brood-frames, the apiarist doing the 
hives cost about $2.00 each. I 
ony for the stock purchased to begin with, but it wi 
a safe price on the increase. There is a limit to 
You do not expect to go on increasing and selling 
crease to your neighbors to go into business and bi 
petitors; and not only competitors, but to overstoc 
turage and cut down your yields. Even if you 
sell the increase there would soon be no market 
could not continue that line of policy very long. 1s 
that $3 a colony would be a good, big allowanc 
crease. 

So far. we have gone on the assumption that thi 
stock remains intact, no losses in winter from 
or any other cause. A small annual increase is ne 
make up for the unavoidable losses: it is a rare thi! 
through the winter without a few losses from quer! 
nies at least. This necessitates, then, some additio 
invested in hives. If we must, in order to keep up t! 


} 


have some extra hives for increase, our capital put 
business is greater than the $L120O. given at the st 


have a really safe basis to keep up the original st 
should have about 25 extra hives, making so much 
in them to be doubled back or substituted for the ur 
losses. 

There is still another item not yet considered. 
whether the yield be 5,000 or }O.00') pounds, ther 
of necessity a surplus of sectious and foundation, fo 
not time to an exact count. The unfinished section 
when you have cleaned up 5,000 pounds of marketa 
or any otheramount, will be from 10 to 20 perce 
times reaching 40 or 50 percent. This represents 
sections used or placed on the hives, while there 
necessity, be an additional stock carried in orde! 
enough. If we anticipate a 10,00Q0-pound yield 
scarcely do less than buy and put up at least 10,00 
even though we do not get half of them filled. Ar 
expects to do the work and care for the stock hims: 
comes a necessity that all. prospectively needed hive 
and all supplies except cases, be purchased ahead 
pared, enough to hold the biggest crop eapected, for 
onies will keep one hand hustling during the honey 

These extra supplies needed and carried in sto 
added to the investment of bees, honey-house and t 
hundred colonies in one apiary are too many—the) 
in two places. If in two yards, a horse and wags 
needed. Without any more itemizing I am going 
necessary money capital to be invested in a 2O00-( 
ness where $5 a colony has to be paid for the bees 
Ordinarily it is not done for less. 

In the foregoing estimates I the 


have put 


higher than any green hand could accomplish. | 


- 


it for granted that a// the product was No. 1 hon 


have 208 eases at$: 








allowed at the start $5 
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<perienced would have from \% to 24 No. 2 and eulls. 
past ten years I put my own general average at 40 

My general average price has been, for all grades. 
2a case—S'; cents a pound. Sections. foundation 
ses cost 2 cents, or 80 cents acolony. Investment for 
Jonies and equipment being, as per previous tables, 
), I allow on this LU percent for interest, and Li per- 
re for wear and tear—2O per cent of $L500 is S800, 


50 acolony. A 40-pound yield at 8% cents makes the 
; income per colony $38.83. Deduct from this the cost of 


ms. foundation and cases, interest and wear and tear 

‘0 per cent on capital invested—$2.30 a colony, leaves 

21.03 a colony, 200 colonies giving me the sum of $206 

my labor and caring for them. 

[f this is the way it turns out with one of so large an ex- 
perience, What must be the result when an inexperienced per- 
S s doing the managing? There is no money in the busi- 

ss here except in the hands of practical apiarists. 
Larimer Co., Colo. 
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* The Afterthousht. 


WWWwrrwrrwrrnrnrw 
The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


SELLING EXTRACTED HONEY IN PAPER SACKS. 


So she thought a gallon crock went with three pounds of 
honey, and incontinently packed it full of butter! All right 
to deliver her honey in a paper sack, if you tell her to pour it 

it into something else directly. And the actual storage in 
flour-sacks of 1,000 pounds of honey, taken from badly leak- 
ng (and badly warranted) barrels is certainly worth putting 
the papers. They were second-hand flour-sacks at that, 
remember. Page 631. 
MIXING OF SWARMS. 


Boomer’s experience, on page 6338. touches one of the 
standing bee-puzzles. When two swarms mix, some think it 
well and some think it ill, but whatever happens, they seldom 
separate. Yet when a swarm forces itself into another hive 
they usually separate. Why is this thus? I rather think 

at in the latter case they don’t really mix, but stand with 

eir toes on a line making faces at each other. The case 
Boomer gives is a little unusual as to the short time No. L had 
cen in possession. 


FLORAL DISPLAYS ON HIVE-TOPS. 


Looking at the very beautiful apiary of J. W. Tucker & 


Son, on page 634. I see pots of flowers on some of the hive- 
roofs. That’s not new, but the contemplation of it pops a 
ew thought into my mind. Could we put a ** Wandering 


Jew.” or some equally rampant vine, into a big pot and make 
veigh down the cover and shade the whole establishment 
the same time? I see some objections, but maybe they 

d all be surmounted. They wouldn't blow away as easily 
stall plants do. 
GROWING MULBERRIES FROM THE SEED. 


Considering how shy of germination many similar seeds 
re, it is quite a success to have mulberry seeds sown August 
D. not only up but an inch high September 20. Little ex- 

eft now for not having all the young plants we think we 
Page 637. 
BOUNTIFUL CROP REPORTS HELP SALES. 


Quite interesting to see so competent authority as KR. A, 
tt& Co. adopt the opinion that the cry of * Honey 
and high this year” scares off customers: and that) the 
tion of news that there has been a bounti crop pro- 
sales. This is not a popular view with our brethren; 
t's well for them to remember that there is such a view, 

rse, varns about an enormous overplus would not come 
r the same head. I fear there are usually quite as many 

to lie the crop down as try to lie it up. What does a 
timate himself at. anyhow”? Manifestly one Ananias 


s more than a match for a dozen of Ananias Bear, Esq. 
tter can not possibly see any Jess than none in any given 
If there are five car-loads somewhere, then five car- 

Ss the limit of his mendacity: while the former « has 
and can see five car-loads as a thousand. Better we 


Page 643. 


t hot for the whole Ananias tribe. 








HONEY-BEES AND TEXAS CATTLE. 


Adrian Getaz says an important but rather discouraging 
thing on page 647. Can we by skilled breeding make Texas 
cattle more tough and hardy than they are? Probably not. 
Nature has already done the job and finished it. Well, thea, 
how about bees? Has not nature for thousands of years been 
developing hardiness and honey-gathering, the very qualities 
we propose to breed for? 


A WOODPECKERS ** BEE.” 


Thanks to Prof. Cook for his verification of * bees” 
among woodpeckers—bees not at all zoological, but indus- 
trial. It’s pleasant to see how many human things we can 
find duplicated among our lower down (in this case higher up) 
relations. So the woodpecker does sometimes actually “make 
a bee” and invite his fellows to help him—and they good- 
naturedly respond, and pick away for awhile, and then go 
back to their own work. Page 649. 


EVENING PRIMROSES AS NECTAR YIELDERS. 


How mysterious are the kinds of honey-flow and seasons ! 
Why did the evening primroses this year abound with nectar 
both in Missouri (page 652) and here in Ohio—notwith- 
standing the fact that they usually do not attract bees very 
much. Prize of five cents for the boy that can tell. 


eS 


* The Home Circle. * 


Wrrrrrrrwn~w 
Gonducted bu Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 











INDULGENCE. 


The greatest lesson Christ taught the world was the bless- 
edness of sacrifice. ** He’ came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” ** My father worketh hitherto, and [ work.” 
‘*He that saveth his life shall lose it, but he that loseth his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s shall surely find it.” He 
was not simply willing, but rejoiced to give himself for men. 
No wonder his most devoted, and so, of course, his most efti- 
cient disciple—the great Paul—could say, ‘** 1 count not my- 
self dear unto myself.” No wonder he could rejoice in beat 
ings, shipwrecks, standing the hardest trials and most  bur- 
densome sacrifices. He had right in sight the greater sacri- 
fices of the Master, ‘*who spake as never man spake.” who 
‘went about doing good,” and in ** whose life was no guile.”’ 

The dear Christ life and nature knew no such word as 
selfishness, but were guided and gilded by sacrifice. No won- 
der He lifted the world. No wonder He shines in lives and 
hearts today. No wonder that He is to work as most blessed 
leaven until the world is redeemed unto bimself. 

I believe that this greatest lesson is one that we keep too 
little in mind in our home circles. We as parents love our 
children. We love to gratify them. To minister unto them 
is easiest, for our greatest pleasure comes when they are hap- 
piest. Our love, unless we are wary, will trample our judg- 
ment under foot, and will hide the teachings, the life. the in- 
comparable example of the Christ standing as a wall between 
them and their application to our children. To be served, 
petted, indulged, often clothes a child with the murky gar- 
ment of selfishness. To serve. to be buffeted for faults, ** to 
word out one’s own Salvation with fear and trembling,” all 
these go to make character, and develop within the boy or 
girl a moral and intellectual physique and stamina that will 
stand alone if cruel circumstances remove all the props which 
kindly hands so fondly place and hold in position. 

I have seen many a boy, and many girls. made pulpy. in- 
efficient, and, worst of all, irredeemably selfish, by just such 
indulgence. The tinest characters I baye ever known have 
been those who have been strengthened in fiber and gripe by 
entire self-dependence and self-support in all their college 
life. Such persons can appreciate Christ's rugged philosophy, 
and, if occasion requires, can rival Paul in battling against 
hardships and calamity. 

My mother was very indulgent. I think she enjoved that 
I lay hat. coat or books on chair or sofa that she might have 
the joy of putting them in place—of waiting on me. Mv first 
room-mate in college had not been so treated. He was older 
than I, and I justly looked up to him with great admiration 
and respect. He could not have done a kinder thing to me 
than he did do He taught me right at the threshold of our 
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a 
most happy, blessed and helpful association that I was to put college could give me. Asaresult, I earned enough whj}, 
up my things instanter and every time. Coat on achair; not | college more than to pay half my way, though I was far fro, 
much. Hat or books on his table; certainly not the second strong. Whatever I may have thought then, I now am sure 
time. Boots anywhere rather than close side by side in touch | that my father was very wise. No father, I ween, can do q 
with bed-leg just under the bed, as I retired; well, if so not | wiser thing than to inculcate in his child a love for work, pas 
repeated. What if it did seem a little tough then? What if | sion for industry, and habit of economy of both time a, 
it did make me dream of home and mother? It was a most | money. Indulgence will never grow the kind of fiber that 
valuable and much-needed lesson. gives us our grandest men and women. A _ wise requirement 
Mother marveled when [came home on vacations, at the | Of work, duties regularly, faithfully and promptly done, w 
valuable influence of college to make students more orderly | Secure noble men, and such requirement is the best heritag 
and thoughtful. She did not know until I told her years after that any son gets from wise and loving parents. 
that it was my room-mate, Prof. Prentiss—long the honored THRIFT. 
Professor of Botany in Cornell University—that wrought the ' a ee ee ; 
reform. To-day he is with God, beyond the river, but his salu- . oe ” father pte by’ — —s advice than that he sav 
tary influence is still on earth. and it did much for me, each year a part of his —— I know fat more than one 
' ‘ ; 5 5 . man who spends each year the entire amount of his earnings 
I know a mother who was left a widow with four children I know of more than one whose expenses exceed the incom: 
and a largedebt. She had been a teacher; indeed, it was she 


that first said * 
that made me 
mine. 
a college education. 


college ” 


to me, and with a look and emphasis 
resolve that it and its invaluable gifts should be 
She was determined that all those children should have 
Through indomitable energy and cour- 


This course, if a man is rightly endowed with proper sensibil- 
ities, will handicap his daily efforts, as 
pendence comes unrest, and discontent weighs down eflicie: 

No father can do a wiser thing than to 


with such loss of ind 


de- 
ency 


furnish a son or 


: + daughter with opportunity to earn money, and then watch for 
age, by dint of long, hard hours of severest labor, she lifted | gyery opportunity to beget a love and habit of wise saving. 
the debts, gained a competency, and sent all her children to 

college. She felt that they must not have the hard life that | LOVE OF PARENTS. 

she had suffered. She sent money to them in handfuls. One | The fifth, or pivotal, commandment of all the ten. is 
of her boy s was dubbed ** Vanderbilt.”’ This was before her ‘Honor thy father and thy mother.” If Joseph, afte & 


debt burdens were lifted, and in spite of the fact that the boy 


knew of his mother’s trials and hardships. 


withhold the money, 
two older boys were almost ruined. 
of the mother’s money, 

My father gave me to know 
afford means to send me through college. 
upon the expense.” 
He need not have 


done 


LAangstroth on.. 
The Honeu-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-eulture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
“ach subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


book we 
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rlease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


but she was deaf to my 
They are now pretty suc- 
cessful and valuable men, but it took years, 
to undo the mischief. 


that possibly 


He also said something about my record. 
this, as I was just athirst for what the 





I begged of her to 
suggestions. The 


to see that old. 


son. If, 


and much more 
discord and greater 
he could not visit, made before 





‘‘It would depend 


| industry, purity, 


great honors and opportunities came to him, 
loving father: or, 
perable objections to his going, then he was a bad, 
on the other hand, 


could have or 


if there did not seem S 


his heart yearned to go, and he 


denied himself the great pleasure, feeling that possibly fam 
ikd-will and discontent 
due preparation prepared father, and es 
pecially brothers, for it, then he was truly a grand boy. I) 
kindness, and generous magnanimity.he was 
certainly a model for all the ages. 


would follow s 
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A War : aloha heneet. 


I am an old veteran soldier of the Civil War 
of 1861-1865, serving three years and eight 
months in Company H, First Michigan Light 
Artillery. I was injured in the service, hav- 
ing taken part in 15 battles, and now draw a 
pension. I have kept bees and farmed ever 
since. Ihavea small farm and grow fruit 
and general produce. I had four colonies of 
Italian and hybrid bees, spring count, which 
increased to 11 and yielded 80 quarts of ex- 
tracted and 60 pounds of comb honey. I have 
had a Novice extractor for 10 years, but have 


not used it much, as I reduce the number of 
my colonies to about 10 or 12, as I have no 
time to attend to more. I generally sulphur 
that number every fall, and use the combs 
thus obtained to extract from the following 
season. 

This has been the best honey season in 
years in this vicinity. I have been sowing 
sweet clover in waste, out-of-the-way places 
of late years, and have gathered a lot of it 
this fall, and also catnip seed, to sow early in 
the springof 1902. It yields lots of honey 
and bees work on ita month. I use &-frame 


double-wall and 10-frame single-wall Simplic- 
ity hives. Wa. MARTIN. 


Oakland Co., Mich., Oct. 30. 





Safe Introduction of Queens. 


So much has been written on introducing 
queens, and so much dissatisfaction and so 
many failures, that I am hereby induced to 


give my plan, which, up tothe present, has not 
failed in a single instance, and it would be 
hard for me to believe that any one would 
fail who adopts my method and strictly car- 
ries it out. If itis a queen received through 
the mails, I follow instructions on the queen- 


cage, and I have never lost a queen by that 
plan, unless there happened to be two queens 


in the hive—not thinking that the old mother 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. 


Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212_free. 


.Chester,Pa, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES | 


Manufacturers’ prices. 
for our catalog. 


FRED. W. MUTH & CO. 
S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


CYPHERS INCUBATION, 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
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Dittmer’s Foundation 
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daughter were together. In that 

e the imported queen. Now for my 
ing plan: 

| have a wire-cloth tent that sets over 

with room for me to work under. I 

smoker,and make the bees fill them- 

vith honey by rapping on the hive, 

e in five to ten nrinutes I open the 

hive and take Out each frame until I find and 

old queen; and as I take out the 

es | set each one outside of the hive ina 

he size of the hive, with a bottom- 

ittached. I then shake all the bees 

ach frame to the ground directly in 

the hive, with alighting-board re- 

and then replace each frame in the 


derstand, the old queen is now dead, the 
bees are all on the ground, and the frames 
bac n the hive. 

I now replace the aliglting-board, and they 
immediately start to crawl in; after about 
1-4 or 1-5 of them have crawled in, I take the 
queen | wish to introduce and drop her ina 

in of extracted honey, take her out and 


» heron the alighting-board near the en- 


rance. I then close the hive (if I failed to do, 


) sooner), raisea side of the tent and get 
t, leaving the tent over them until they are 


| have introduced in this way at all seasons 
the year, from April to October, and have 
yet to lose the first queen, and I have intro- 
iced hundreds in this manner. I can guar- 
untee safe introduction in every case where 
the instructions are strictly carried out. If 
bees are thoroughly filled with honey, and 
enough smoke used to keep away prowlers. 
ou can introduce a laying queen at any time, 
and | have not yet failed in introducing virgin 
queens in this manner. T. J. BAXTER. 
Craven Co., N. C. 





Poorest Honey Season in 15. 


[have kept bees for about 15 years, and 
this has been the poorest season for honey in 
this locality I have ever experienced. People 
out West seem to think honey-dew is no 
good, but we think it is strictly first-class, 
and are always glad to see it come. Three 
heers for Prof. Cook’s article on patent 
iedicines, on page 698. Hit ’em again, Prof 
Cook. HARRY P. GROGAN. 

Scott Co., Va., Nov. 2. 





Spring Dwindling and Its Cause. 


| have not been in the bee-business long, 
can not compare with those great, big 

ws atthe Buffalo convention. It seems 
that the bee-keepersa// fear spring dwindling, 
ind that was one of the first subjects dis- 
cussed by that worthy body. My experience 
as been, that with proper food and all 
tucked up snug and warm, yet one thing 
acketh here in southern Ohio. It seems as 
ii Winter and summer have this section for 
their battle-ground—first one victorious and 
en the other. Bees generally can find pol- 
e] March 20, about which time a few 
warm days swell the maple-buds, when the 
Sees rush forth, and, of course, commence 
t earing. This condition lasts long 
to stimulate brood-rearing, when, un 
xpectedly, Old Winter makes a charge from 
the northwest,and drives the mercury down to 
'degrees below the freezing point, holding 
tion for from three to six days. The 

iin quiet for a day or two, or until 

y of water in the hive is exhausted, 

rood is ready to die for want of it: 

ttle martyrs go forth, rain or snow, 

return, and there you have a gen- 

f spring dwindling in the strongest, 

ed and provisioned colonies, none 


ed through justsuch an experience 
‘ch, and again in April, yet I lost no 
ugh some of my neighbors did. | 
t one evening in March, when the 
s eight inches deep, and still falling, 
Ww a sight that almost took my breath 
sands of bees flying, so it seemed to 
shed out to find the snow covered 
m. I closed the entrances of the 
1 in 10 minutes they came up be 
e hives and boxes I had them packed 





Great Combination 


Nubscription (Offers. 





Combination and concentration in business are the magic watchwords of 
the age in which we live. Why should it not be applied to the matter of sub- 
scriptions to magazines and periodical literature in general? We believe itisa 
wise move, especially when it is in the line of economy for the reading public. 
Now, if we can be the means of saving our subscribers several dollars a year on 
their reading matter, and at the same time help them to the best literature pub- 
lished to-day, we shall feel that we are doing a good thing, indeed. 


We have entered into an arrangement whereby we can furnish the follow- 
ing excellent periodicals at greatly reduced prices: 


Regular 

price. 
Review of Reviews .............. 2 + 2.00 
Current Literature ...... : ton ee 
New England Magazine ..... 3.00 
Leslie’s Weekly ................. ..° 4.00 
North American Review ................ 5.00 


Regular 
THE DOLLAR PAPERS. price. 

| Cosmopolitan Magazine ....... vos Bae 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly .. 1.00 

| The Household...... 1.00 
| Good Housekeeping . shew! Ree 
| The Designer eS ae! 
oo eee ; rr sve et . 1.00 


PLEASE NOTICE that in all combinations Success and the American Bee 


Journal sus/ be included. 


Here is our List of Liberal Offers: 


American Bee Journal a.« Success, $1.75. 


with any one of the above dollar magazines (3 periodicals) 
with any two of the above dollar magazines...... 
with any three of the above dollar magazines ...... 


with the Review of Reviews (new). 
with Current Literature (new) ... 
with New England Magazine .... 


with Review of Reviews (new) and any one of the dollar magazines 


with Leslie’s Weekly 


with Review of Reviews (new) and Leslie’s Weekly .... eer Pee 
with North American Review (new) and Review of Reviews (new) 


.. 2.50 


— oy = 
=x==x= 


cKeKweaaew 


A] 
=x 


Om so OS 


* If a renewal subscription is wanted for the Review of Reviews, Curreut 
Literature, or the North American Review, add $1.00 for each renewal subscrip- 
tion to the combination prices named above. On all the other combinations a 
renewal counts the same as a new subscription. 

* No foreign subscribers can take advantage of these combination offers. 


We shall be pleased to have our readers examine carefully the above list, 


and send us their subscriptions. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO.. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 






















HAVE YOU A BOY? 


Why not start him in business! Don’t you wish somebody 
had thought of that when you were a boy! The poultry 
business makes more money for capital invested than 
anything you can think of. Buy your boy a RELIABLE IN- 
CUBATOR AND BROODER. That will insure his starting 
right. You can borrow money from him after the first 
year. Send for copy of our 20th Century Poultry Book 
and learn more about the subject 
mailing charges. Tells aboutour 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


Reliable lncubator & Brooder Co., Box 





Mailed for 10c,to pay 








6-2, Quincy, Ils. 
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use PAGE Fence. It fits any surface pe rfectly. 
PAGE WOVES WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Incubator (The Ege) 
Successfull Bosder on cus 


They take care of them. Mails loaded with words of 

- 4 praise from chicken people. Our 
Bvreat catalogue turns the lime 
lighton the poultry business. Five 
Bdifferent editions, five languages. 
& English edition 4 cents,others free. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 

Box78 Des Moines, lowa, or Box7s 
Buffalo, N. Y. Address nearest osjice. 





















tliease mention Bee Journai when writing. 





, regarding 
Send for circulars i :ie: 
and most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker. 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


| And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 10% 25% Som 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .60 $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4,00 7.£0 
Alsike Clover ............ 90 1.70 3.75 7.00 
White Clover ............ 100 1.90 450 850 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


—— 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 


Eastern territories. 





26 cents Cash r 
paid for Beeswax. * 


low, upon its receipt, Or 28 cents in trade. 


Es 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 













, 

Adam’s 
on the market. 
in better shape than any ot! 


i 
Ww. J. ADAM, = 


Why Not Buy the Best? 


It costs no more than inferior styles, 


Green 

is the best because it isthe only Ball Bearing machine 
lt workson the shear principle, turns 

easier, cuts faster and cleaner, and prepares the bone 

W rite atonce, 

. 


ier. 


‘atalogue No. 9 


We claim that 


Cutter 


JOLIET, ILL. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Extracted Honey FOr Salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Basswood 


AUTAUAUAU 
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Alfalfa 
Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to | 
honey at all can’t Hi 
get enough of the u 
Alfalfa extracted. 
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or more cans, 7% cents per pound. 


This is all 


ene Re ope eRe ope ene ope 


marked flavor, according to my taste. 
McHenry Co., [1l. 


above, and sell it. 


NN 





“S5 \ Honeys 


Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 
A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 8 cents per pound; four 


Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You can 
order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE HONEY 


The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 





Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey: 

I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. 

something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own production 
and then buy honey of you for my own use. 

honey of his own region, there’s no denying the fact that for use in any kind of hot 

drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very excellent quality 

of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the honeys of more 





Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


(GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie’St., Chicago, Ill. 
BIULLALLELELELELELLL UUM 


But however loyal one ought to be to the 


. 
. 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


The cans are boxed. 


Thank you. I feel that I’m 


C. C. MILLER. 


ete ote ote ote oe ote ote ote ote ote ote oe 
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1907, 
] we’ @ in, and if evera fellow felt he 
y RS’ SUPPLIES SCS | Niticing the bees sucking the. 
¢ntrances, I took the hint and 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. the teakettle. 1 tempered so. 
OUR NEW 1901 FIFTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG READY. ? eda eg ° 
4 - put it at the entrances; thos: 
Send for a copy. It is free. o covered the entrances, craw 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. other to get that water. In les 
Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington Street, utes all were quiet. The weat 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





cold for several days, but I lost 
Mr. Root may safely say it is 
but a condition, namely, you 
for, and water, one of the grea 
not available. If you have 
bees properly, both as to food a: 
under the conditions | have 
will still have a fatal case of <¢ 
dling. Therefore, the preventiy 
plenty of stores—bot/ of honey 
Pike Co., Ohio, Noy. 4 J.M 





Hand-Picking Drones. 


On page 681, Mr. Doolittle te 
ing hand-picked drones for 
** killing all which you think ar 
you would desire.”’ It may be at 
for Mr. Doolittle to decide 
best drones, but a very hard tl} 
novice. Please have Mr. Doolittl 
how we are to decide which dronm 
which to save. 


usli \ iret 


{In hand-picking drones I loo 
perfect development, and those ‘ 
and imperfect in any way are ki N 


Ilook to activity on the combs r 
those sluggish in action and moti 

the combs will be the same wi! 

wing, and beget offspring of 


Next I look at their markings, and a: 

ing to an unusual degree to either s 
average are disposed of. It wou ‘ 
hardly necessary for me to say in conclusior 
though some beginners may not 

drones are what are known as ** 

which means that any colony which w 
their own drones will allow the 

other hives in the apiary to ent 

come. And thus it often happens 

drones from other colonies are 

out, they will enter’ the colo 

drones from our select, drone-ré 

and, in hand-picking, these shou 

out and killed. This can gener 

done from their color or ma s.—G. M 
DOOLITTLE. 


A Suecessful Wintering of Bees. 


This has been a very poor season 
in my locality. We had 
cold winds inthe spring that the 
work but little on apple-bloom, and w 
that was over it kept right on rainin 
farmers could not get in many sp! 
so the summer has been a 
farmer as well as the bee-keeper 
but about 100 colonies last 
creased them to 178 during the sea 
got very little honey—perhaps 4 
pounds—nearly all from alsike 
rained so much that buckwheat dir 
any honey to speak of, and it has 
poorest season of the 12 that I hav: 

I was looking over an old dia 
where I had kept a 


sO I 


r 
pool 


sprl 


record of 
which the following is that of the 
years: Dee. 2, 1897, 1 put 190 co 
winter quarters, and on March 23, | 
out 189, losing one by smotheri! 
1898, I put 204 colonies into winte 
just as they were, with no feeding « 
and April 7, 1899, took out 201, | 

by starvation, and two by dwindlil 
a handful each. I again sold all b 
colonies; and on Noy. 25, 1899, | 
onies into a bee-house, taking 
1900, the same number, with n 
17, 1900, | prepared 160 colonies 
all having enough stores for wil 
April 12, 1901, 1 took out 150 « 
having played out through loss 

I sold again, and doubled up 
colonies. 

Now, if any one who winters 
the ground, can show a bette 
mine, I would liketo hear from 
read the American Bee Journa 
years, but do not remember 








tion of our best bee-keepers ma 
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it Brings More Egg 


Get a Dandy Green Bone Cutter and 








| i double your egg yield. Our new cata- 
(ee. logue tells all about feeding green 
’ bone, and the best machine 
Ay ; for cutting it. 
PRICE, 
Sold Direct 


o 80 days’ trial. and up 


1 
ctraton Mfg. Co., Box 2%, Erle, Pa. 











-e mention Bee Journal when writing, 


if you want the Bee-Book 


covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
»mpletely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 

FOR HIS 

‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade, 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 




















a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 















200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, III. 








Plesse mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 
Not a Hybrid Among Them. 

IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
rid-wide reputation. 75 cts.each; 6 for $4.00. 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
red from stock whose tongues measured 25 
uch. These are the red clover hustlers of 
erica. 
c each, or 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
i. FRED W. MuTH & Co. ; 

Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 

_ S.W. Cor. Front and Walnut Sts. 

\talog on application. CINCINNATI, O. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 








wintering their bees aboye ground. My bees | 
were not prepared as Mr. McEvoy explained | 
to us at the Buffalo convention—they were 
simply put in the bee-house with a full hive 
of frames and honey, and tiered four high. 
ANDREW M. THOMPSON 
Allegany Co., N. Y., Nov. 3. 





Bees ‘‘Away Up North.’’ 


Last fall we had three fine colonies of bees, 
filling two stories each, but the winter proved 
too much forthem. We had 4'¢ months of 
continued cold weather, there being scarcely 
a day when they could leave their hives fora 
flight, so when we opened them it was to find 
them all dead except a handful on the top of 
hive No. 2, which we put into a new one and 
made them cozy. We did not think it of any 
use to give them a queen until July 6— they 
looked as if they meant to stay, not losing a 
single bee. I was sorry we lost so much time, 
but got a queen introduced; two days later I 
put a hole through the candy in the cage with 
an awl, and waited three weeks, when I found 
the queen still a prisoner. I opened the cage 
and let her down with her attendants, and to 
all appearances all were thankfully received. 
It was interesting to see those old bees renew- 
ing their youth and guarding their hive with 
such an air of importance when the few yel- 
low babies came out for their first play-spell 

those bees must have been about 10 months 
old. I wonder where they have gone. |! 
would have given them a decent funeral had 
they not taken themselves away; but I think 
they died happy, and I am not at all sorry 
that this year has been a failure, as I have 
had some needed lessons and much epjoy- 
ment. 

Il am as much interested in the bees as ever, 
although Iam not beyond the one precious 
colony. Iamas fond of the American Bee 
Journal as I amof the bees, and I do not wish 
to do without either. Tom Henry. 


Muskoka, Ont., Canada, Nov. 5. 














Workers Decide as to Brood-Rearing. 


A good deal of previous observation, and 
closer observation this fall, lead me to believe 
that the ru/e is that queens continue laying 
for a time after workers cease rearing brood 
in the fall. At least, it is a very common 
thing to find eggs and sealed brood present, 
but no unsealed brood.—-A Stray Straw in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


Deep vs. Shallow Brood-Frames. 


For a long time I have been on the fence 
undecided which to choose. Each kind 
seemed to possess some advantages, 1 did 
not want to give up,so I kept using half-sto- 
ries and full stories, shallow and deep (11 
inches) frames in equal numbers. I can get 
along very well in my home yard with the 
shallow hives; but when it comes to outyards, 
give me deep-frame hives, every time. In 
stocking up an outyard I was obliged to make 
out the desired number partly with half-story 
hives. 4 anticipated difficulties at the time, 
and | found them when it came to managing 
the hives When two or more sectional hives 
are used as one, the combs or frames of the 
upper section will generally be more or less 
fastened to the lower one by bits of comb or 
otherwise, making it unpleagant to separate 
the two: then it requires so much more hand 
ling of frames to get through a hive just when 
time is most valuable that it almost seems like 
wasting it When using only one shallow 
chamber as a hive, the bees have a way of 
boiling over as soon as opened up, which is 
very annoying 

1 used to think that the shallow frame 


would be very nice for nuclei; but after try- 
ing it for years by the side of deep frames it 
does not suit me nearly as well as the latter 
[can find queens much quicker on a deep 





FREE 
Pr 


emium 


A Foster 
Stylographic 
PEN.... 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do not 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of wmie 
form width at all times 
they are umequaled tor 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the ‘‘ Foster.’’ You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster’’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the’pen 
alone. Address, 


(Exact size of GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Il. 











A NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN ON THE 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


A change of schedule for departure 
of train No.6 from Chicago on the 
Nickel Plate Road, provides a conve- 
nient express §{train for Ft. Wayne, 
Findlay, Fostoria, Cleveland, Erie. 
Dunkirk, Buffalo, New York City, Bos- 
ton, and all points East, leaving Chi- 
cago daily at 11:20 p.m., reaching New 
York City 6:50 second morning, Boston 
10:07 second morning, and all other 
points east of Buffalo on same time as 
heretofore. Sleeping-car open for re- 
ception of passengers to retire at their 
convenience, after 9:30 p.m. 





Daily train from Chicago at 10:30 
a.m. reaches New York City following 
afternoon at 3:30 o’clock, Boston 5:20, 
Daily train from Chicago at 2:30 p.m., 
reaches New York at 7:35 p.m., next 
day. Through vestibuled sleeping-car. 
Meals served in Nickel Plate dining- 
cars, on Individual Club meal plan, 
ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00. 
No excess fares on any train of the 
Nickel Plate Road. 

Chicago depot, Van Buren St. and 
Pacific Ave., on the Elevated Loop. 
For further information, write John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams 
St., Chicago. 44—48 Alt 
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frame, because they are not so apt to hide in 
the space between the lower edge of the 
brood-comb and the bottom-bar of the frame. 
Particularly is this so with black bees, as they 
are inclined to run off the comb and take the 
queen with them. When taking a deep frame 
out of a hive the bees have not time enough to 
run off, while with a shallow one they would. 
| have decided to decrease my shallow-frame 
colonies gradually, and change back to the 
frame.—F. GREINER, in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. 


adeep 


Raising Hives from the Ground. 


Placing hives on high stands is in most 


places a thing of the past, and it is probable 
that most bee-keepers would say that there is 
no suflicient reason for the practice in 
Arthur C. Miller, 


American Bee-Keeper, 


any 
in the 
think there 
are many places where it is not advisable to 


case. however, 


seems to 


set hives near the ground, and he gives 4 rea- 


In my home-apiary all hives are placed close 
to the ground; but in a small one, half a mile 
away, they are all on a bench some two feet 
above the ground. Both apiaries are stocked 
with the same strains of bees and part of the 
home apiary is worked on the same system as 
the outyard. Inthe latter | have no trouble 
in getting comb honey, but in the home yard 
it is difficult and almost impossible. The pro- 


son for his view. says: 


duction of extracted honey is also affected, 
but not so markedly. So faras I have been 
able to determine, the difference is due en- 


tirely to the elevation of the hives. 


the 
above 


colonies) 
inches 
two have done 


(six 
about 1S 
The 


In another small apiary 
owner has two hives 
ground, the rest on it. 
finely, the others poorly. In my own 
this experience has extended over several 
years. In the vicinity of my apiaries at night 
a strata of cold fog is often observed close to 
the ground, and I surmise that this is the 
cause of my home yard doing less well than 
the out-yard, the hives of which are above the 
cold, damp «trata of air. 

In another district where I 
colony to test its resources, 


case 


have had a trial 
periods of honey- 
flow, ete., | found that the hill-sides were free 


from a fog, while the low lands were blank- 
eted with it about every night. Though this 
latter location is 50 miles from my home 


apiary, it would hardly be wise for one to say 


that because the conditions are alike in such 
widely separated spots, they must be every 
where: and in no locality should hives be 


hill-sides 


placed on the ground unless on 
well up from the low lands. 


the 


Two-Frame vs. Four-Frame_ Ex- 
tractors. 

An editorial in Gleanings in Bee Culture 

may help to settle in the minds of those hay 


ing a comparatively small number of colonies 


that th®y would not be greatly better off with 


a four-fraine extractor. It says: 


Opinions seem to be about y divided 
between a two-frame extractor and a four 
six frame machine. The advocates of the 
named will claim every 
tract just as much 
while those who tall 
chines sai 


equu 
ana 
first 
time that they can ex 
honey, and do it 
in favor of the big ma- 
they can not afford to fuss with the 


little ones. I did some extracting while in 
California, or at least I helped. My own 
opinion is that a six-frame achine is too 
large for one man to turn comfortably. Ever 
a four-frame eXtractor is large enough. | 
came home with the conviction firmly rooted 
in my mind that these large machines ought 
to be run by some cheap gasoline power of a 
half or a third horse-power in size In the 
course of a month or six weeks | think we 
shall have something that will run those big 


machines, and actually save the time of a big, 
Labor in rather 
; and the cost of maintaining a lit 
tle gasoline-engine during the 


strong California is 


man. 
expensive 


honey season 


would not exceed two cents a day while being 
operated, Contrast this with the expense of 
a §1.50 man, and figure out how much would 








The “Barler Ideal” 


OIL-HEATER... 


Saves Its Cost Every Year ! 
NO ODOR! NO SMOKE! NO ASHES! 
Costs only a cent an hour to run it. 

The editor of the American Bee Journal j 
‘** Barler Ideal ” Oil Heater, and it is all right 
We liked it so well that we wanted our reader 
too, so we have recently arranged with its manu{ 
fill our orders. The picture shown herewith is { 
recommend for general use. Itisa perfect ¢ - 
for heating dining-rooms, bed-rooms, and bath)-; ag 
hinges back in a substantial way, and is thoro 
thruout. The urn removes for heating wate: é , 
fount, or well, has a bail, and holds nearly on f 
kerosene oil. Itis just as safe as an ordinary : 
wouldn’t be without it for twice its cost, after « , 
one cf these stoves. Most oil-stoves emit an off odor 
but this one doesn’t. Its hight is 214 feet, and weigh: 
20 pounds, or 30 pounds crated ready f 
either by freight or express. 

Price, f.o.b. Chicago, $6.00; or. 
with a year’s subscription to the A: 
Journal—both for only $6.50. FULL 
GO WITH EACH STOVE. 

If you want something that is really s 
reliable, and thoroly comfortable, you sh 
‘“*Barler Ideal’’ Oil Stove, as it can easi 
by any woman from one room to anoth« 
have all the heat you want right where you want it 
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Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


No.4 ** Barler Ideal”? Oil-Heater. Chicago, OL 
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The Novelty Pocket=-Knife. § 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 












HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CUT IS THE “CULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 
«th 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies im the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 





The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 


the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- - - 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or (em ) 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: < mS 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described Ne The 


above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the \ 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, < 
tunate as to have one of the ** Novelties,” your POoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an ident 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento c: 
give toa son, a wife toa husband,a sister toa brother, or a lady toa gentleman, th 
the name of the rec pient on one side? 

The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact 1 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a P 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3...) We will « 


Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


*bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 


St., Ch 
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Of course, aman can do something 
in the extractor; but with a little 
e can make his own labor go twice as 
at the same time do the work more 

hh 





prones of a Drone-Layer All Right. 


the drones from a queen who has 

et adrone virile?’ is a question sug- 

by the editor, p. 778. Dzierzon holds 

ev are. On p. 244 of the American Bee 

“Vol. I., the baron of Berlepsch gives 

ori proof that is a/most conclusive. 

46 of the same volume is given the tes- 

of no less an authority than Prof. 

rt. which, I think, settles the question. 

«: ‘*Those originating from the 

fecundated or drone-producing queens 

is | have ascertained, as perfectly devel- 

and as fully virile as others. So, like- 

are those dwarf or diminutive drones, 

are occasionally bred in worker-cells. 

\ even in a drone hatched ina royal cell, 

eh prematurely dead, sent tome by Mr. 

} I have unquestionabl y “wager seminal 

( ats and male organs. The case is pre- 

similar also with drones hatched from 

aid by laying workers. Mr. Vogel in- 

in a hive of common bees a drone- 

») containing eggs laid by an Italian 

worker (which he had seen laying ina queen- 

colony), and removed the colony to an iso- 

i locality. Italian drones were hatched, 

two common queens, fecundated while 

s¢ drones were flying, producing partly 

non and partly Italian workers. As 

re were then no other Italian drones in 

neighborhood, those queens must have 

fertilized by drones produced from the 

s of the laying worker.’’—| This ought to 

sufficient proof.—Ep.|—Gleanings in 
Culture. 


eggs 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


New York.—There will be a bee-keepers’ con- 
ition (annual) held in Canandaigua, N. Y. 
y the Ontario Co., N. Y., Bee-Keepers’ Associ: .- 
n, Dec 13 and 14, 1901. 

Naples, N.Y. FRIEDEMANN GREINER, Sec 


Michigan.—The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
\ssociation will meetin convention at Petos- 
ey, Jan. 1 and 2, 1902. This promises to be the 
‘ most largely attended meeting of the Associa- 


n years. You areinvited to attend. Re- 
rates on all railroads; tickets can be 
ht Dec. 30 and Jan. 1, good to return not 


er than Jan. 4. There will be no set program, 
another of our “open congress”’ meetings. 
se who have attended in the past know 
that means, and those that don’t should 
me and find out. A novel design for badge 
een ordered in honor of ** Petoskey.” 
Geo. E. HiL_tron, Pres. 





SNA PN FRAN ESF SISTINE Oe Nese 


Svocess”’? A WINNER.—One of the fore 

editors of New York announced, a few 
ago, that the only magazine that 
win would be the magazine with 
bone. **Suecess’’? seems to be such 

igazine. It has a backbone of which 
tion, optimism, beauty, and 
re notable factors. Its ¢ 

sin many respects the 
ors have yet 


achieve- 
uristmas num 
most interesting 


published. The 


table of 


its for the holiday season is varied, 
anc interesting, the contributors be 

e ofthe most notable people in liter 
blic life. Among a few of the 


teresting articles and poems contained 


umber may be mentioned, ** America 
istablish Universal Peace,’ by Prince 
Chun; ‘*Greeley’s Ambition Culmi 
His Fight for the Presidene * 
K. MeClure; * Et Shoots at 
yut Hits Itself.’ by Ella Wheeler 
Cultivate the Art of * Fitting-In, 
Westover Alden: ‘**Good Em 
Make Goéd Employees,” by J. | 
oks; *“* The Potent Power () 
Master Still Broods Over Pales 
1m Ordway Partridge; ** How to Get 
a Position,’? by James 
1. Spearman and Hezekiah Butter 
pply two strong fiction stories 1 
rand tells American women the 
a superior. The art work is in ke 





ing with the high class of literature which is 
a distinctive feature of ‘‘Success.”’ The 
American Bee Journal and Success—both one 


year—for $1.75. 
Gomb and Ex- 


Wallte tracted Honey! 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R.A. BURNETT & CO., 199S. Water St., CHIcaGo 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise; will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. HOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31Atf FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Comb Honey and Bees- 
Wanted —— a ey 

livered in Cincinnati. 

G. H.W. WEBER, 


43Atf 2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, ( 
H ; If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Condeomety illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - Saw Francisco, CAL 


The Sure Hatch 


is the incubator for the poultry 
raiser, whether farmer or fancier 
Anyone can run them, because they 
run themselves. Anyone can own 
them, because the price is right. Ma 
chine and results guaranteed; you take 
Sno risk. Our Common Sense Brooder is the 
bestat any price.and we sellif very low. 
Handsome catalogue containing hun- 
dreds of views and full of honest poultry intormation, 
mailed free. When writing address nearest office 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. Clay Center, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 


—THE— 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


PROF, A. » J! COOK. 


460 Pages—16th 1899) Edition—18th Thon- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 






























A description of the book here is quite unnec- 

essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
liustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ng style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),a 
of Prof. 
Prof. c ook’s t On k a 


nd we will mail you a copy 
Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
lone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal fora year 


$1.75. But surely 
NEW SUBSCRII 


both for only 

anybody can get only TWO 

RS to the Bee Journal for a year, 

and thus get the book as a premium. 

body try for 11 YOU have one? 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 

144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Let every 
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% HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


Haar aietRaneastn WRK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuicaGco, Nov. 19.—Honey is selling fairly 
well at about the prices that have prev ailed for 
the last 2 months, viz: choice grades of white 
comb honey, 144%@l15c: good to No.1, l4c; and 
light amber, 13c, with darker grades, 10@12c. 
Extracted, white, 54% @7c; amber, 5% @5\c, ac- 
cording to quality, flavor and package. Bees- 
wax good demand at 2c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 25.—The honey market is 
rather dull on account Of the warm weather. 
Extracted sells only to manufacturers from 
5@6c; better grades alfalfa water-white from 
6@7c; white clover from 8@%. Fancy white 
comb honey sells from 1 THOSE. 

. H. W. WEBER. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Honey in good de 
mand now, as this is the most satisfactory time 
to sell. Grocerymen are stocking up and will 
buy lines, when late they only buy enough to 
piece out. Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; mixed, 
14@15c; buckwheat, 12@l3c. Extracted, white, 
6%@7%c; mixed, 6@6%c. . R. WrRicarT. 


Oma8a, Oct. 25.—New comb honey is arriving 
by express in small quantities from lowa and 
Colorado, and selling at $3.50 per case in a re- 
tail way. California extracted honey is being 
offered carlots at 44%@4%c per pound, f.o.b. Cal- 
ifornia shipping-points, but we have not heard 
of any sales having been madethus far. The 
production of extracted honey seems to be quite 
large this year in Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. PEYCKE Bros. 


New York, Nov. 8.—Comb honey is in good 
demand, and while the market is not over- 
stocked, receipts are sufficient to supply the de- 
mand. Fancy white sells at 15c, with au occa- 
sional sale at loc for attractive lots; No. 1, 
white, at l4c; No. 2, at 13c; fancy buckwheat, 
11@11%c; No.1 and 2 at from 10@10%c.  Ex- 
tracted remains quiet at from 6@6'éc for white, 
and 5%@5%c for amber. Very little demand 
for dark at54%@5%c. Beeswax quiet at from 

27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


BosToNn, Nov. 2(.—The demand for honey is 
easing up, somewhat due in part to the holid ay 
season at which time it is much neglected. 

Our market at the present time runs l6éc 
strictly fancy in cartons; No. 
124@13c. Extracted, 
amber, 7c. 


for 
1, 14@15c: No, 2, 
light amber, 7%@&\Wc; 
BLAKE, Scott & Ler, 


Des MOINES, Oct. 25.—There is very little 
doing here in new crop of honey. Some small 
lots of near-by produced comb honey are on the 
market and selling inaretail way at $3.50 to 
$3.75 per case. We do not look for much trade 
in this line before Sept. 1. Our market does not 
consume a great deal of extracted honey 

PEYCKE Bros. & CHANEY. 


DETROIT, Oct. 25.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex. 
tracted, white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@ 2c 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 

San FRANCISCO, Nov. 1 
12 cents; amber, 7@%c; 
tracted, white, 5%@ 
amber, 4@ 

Market is moderately firm at prevailing val- 
ues, Which remain quotable about the same a 


3.— White comb, 10@ 
dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
; light amber, 44@—; 


sa 
week ago. There is considerable doing, both 
on foreign and local account. A shipmert of 
1,000 cases extracted went forward the past 


week per sailing vessel for England. A steamer 
took 107 cases for Holland. 

KANSAS City, Oct. 25.—Up to the present 
time only small lots of new comb honey have 
been on the market, aud these met with ready 
sale on the basis of 15@1l6c per pound for fancy 
white. For next week heavier receipts are ex 
pecied and quotations are issued at $3.10@$3.25 
per case for large lots, which would be equal to 
about 14@14%c; the demand being quite brisk, 


t 
a firm marketis anticipated. Inquiries for ex 


tracted area little more numer: , but large 
buyers stil! *m to Lave their ideas too low. In 
a small way 5} 6c is quotable 

PEYCKE Bros 
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1901—-Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 


We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co's 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly Market price 
paid for beeswax Send for our 1901 catalog 
M 


H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





Please mention Bee Journal 


when writing advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
awe” W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 








or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE N 
subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wili 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & a 

hicago, IiL 


= 





BEE-SUPPLIES! 


‘§ GOODS > 


7RO0T 
—_— 


Everything used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
servite. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE: INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 








A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


‘Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey ” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 





This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM” 


Written by 
EUGENE SEcOR and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





Pricks—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., . CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















24th” 
Year 


Dadants Foundation. %: 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. TK 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 


x we 
wm * win 


Satis. 
—* FIRMNESS, *No SAGGING, No faction than any other. : 
Oss. Because in 23 years there have not been any 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. complaints, but thousands of conip| 








ments. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia}, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Ey 
for sale at very low prices. 









yrs 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., 111, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We beg to announce the opening of a branch office and wareho 


New Branch Office. 438 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Texas. Rates of transportation fr 


Medina in less than car-load lots are high, and it takes a long time for a local shi; 
reach Southern Texas points. 


Low Freight and 
Quick Delivery. 


than San Antonio. 


é~ 
To secure these two necessary advantages—low freight a1 
livery—and to be better prepared to serve the interests of ow 
friends, is our reason for establishing this new branch oflice. No 
point in Southern Texas is better adapted to serve as a distributing 
It has four great railroads—the Southern Pacific R. R. east and West 


International and Great Northern R. R. fr Lared » through San Ar 
Sall Antonio d8 d ange’ and —s Texas, the San 2 eis eeelt Eileen Pass R R ind 

San Antonio i .R. Italso has the American, Wells-Fargo a 
Shipping- point. Pacific ronnie Cestinnion. a aaah 


Our Managers We have secured as managers Mr. 

' Springs, and Mr. A. Y. Walton, Jr., both of whom are well know: 
bee-keepers of South and Central Texas. They are also thoroughly familiar with pract 
bee-keeping and all matters associated with it, and any orders sent to this branch wi 
prompt, careful attention. 


Udo Toepperwein, formerly 


Our Goods As usual our motto is to furnish the best goods of the most approved patter! 
' We do not undertake to compete in price with all manufacturers. Bee-keepers 

have learned that it does not pay to buy cheap supplies, for a saving of 10 cents 01 

cost of a hive may be a loss of many times this amount by getting poorly made and 

material. Every year brings us many proofs that our policy of ‘the best goods” is a 


one. 
Our Catalo Very few changes in prices will be made in our new catalog, so do 1 
g. your order, but send it at once. You will be allowed a refund if low: 


are made, and in case of higher prices ruling in the new catalog, if any, you will 
benefit by ordering now. Catalog and estimates may be had by applying to the addr 


below. 
Whenever you visit San Antonio you are invited to call at ou! 


Our Invitation. make it your headquarters. Here you will find a display of Apia s 


plies not equaled elsewhere in Texas. You will also tind on file the leading bee-j: 
pass pleasantly your leisure time. 


Spanish Catalog, 


Some of you may read Spanish, or have a bee-keeping friend 
If so, call for our Spanish catalog. It’s sent free. 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE: 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., San Antonio, Texas 
438 West HOUSTON STREET, 
TOEPPERWEIN & WALTON, Managers. 


@@e GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 








144 & 146 Erie Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES |! 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 





